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62 Book Reviews 

Early American Mountaineers. By Allen H. Bent (Re- 
print from Appalacia, Vol. XIII, No. 1. Pp. 45 to 67.) 

Western mountains come in for a fair share of attention in this in- 
teresting little monograph. There are a number of portraits, among 
which may be seen those of David Douglass, the famous early botanist 
who wrought in the Pacific Northwest, and General Hazard Stevens, who 
made the first ascent of Mount Rainier with P. B. Van Trump. 



Myths and Legends of the Great Plains. Selected and 
edited by Katharine Berry Judson. (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1913. Pp. 205. $1.50 net.) 

This is the fourth volume in the series of Myths and Legends edited 
by Miss Judson. Earlier volumes covering Alaska, The Pacific North- 
west, and California and the Old Southwest have been noted in previous 
issues of this magazine. 



One Hundred Years of Peace. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. Pp. 136. $1.25 net.) 

This timely book should find a welcome in the State of Washington, 
where committees are already at Work to celebrate the centennial of peace 
by the erection of an arch or some other form of imposing monument 
where the Pacific Highway passes from the United States into Canada. 



James Harlan. By Johnson Brigham. (Iowa City, The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1913. Pp. 398.) 

This latest volume in the very creditable Iowa Biographical Series 
(edited by Benj. F. Shambaugh) is the well told story of one of Iowa's 
best known sons. James Harlan was a typical Westerner, a man of 
rugged sincerity, an orator and debater of no mean ability, an independ- 
ent and self-reliant leader of a pioneer people. The years of his political 
career were entangled with the anti-slavery agitation, the Civil War, and 
the confused and trying periods of Reconstruction. He was not perhaps 
a stateman of first rank, but Iowa does well in setting forth the work of 
her sons in the very excellent series of which this volume forms a cred- 
itable addition. On the whole, the volume does not measure up to the 
standard for fairness set by some of the earlier volumes. On too many 
controverted points the opinion of the "Burlington Hawk-Eye" and 
"the Iowa State Register" are quoted as if their judgment was final. 
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A good many states would reflect credit on themselves by encouraging 
a similar excellent biographical series. 



The Life of Robert Toombs. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, 
Ph. D., Professor of American History in the University of Michigan. 
(New York, The Macmillan Co. 1913. Pp.281. $2.00.) 

This volume from the pen of one of the ablest students of American 
history gives in available form an interesting and instructive account of 
one of the leading "fire-eaters" of the ante-bellum period. Professor Phillips 
treats Toombs as an exponent of the social and industrial history of his 
period and section and therefore emphasizes these factors rather than 
those that are purely biographical. In very large measure he allows 
Toombs to speak for himself through his speeches and letters. 



An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of 
THE UNITED STATES. By Charles A. Beard, Associate Professor of 
Politics, Columbia University. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1913. Pp. VII, 330. $2.25 net.) 

Professor Beard in this work is concerned with the "forces which 
condition" a great movement in politics, viz., the making of our national 
constitution. Rapidly sketching the economic interests in 1 787, the move- 
ment for the constitution and the property-safeguards in the election of 
delegates, he leads up to the most direct contribution in the book, viz., a 
study of the personal and financial interests of the framers of that docu- 
ment. Biographical sketches of the members are given from this new 
angle. The basis being a careful study of the extant records of the 
Treasury Department at Washington now used for the first time in this 
connection. Emphasis is laid upon the economic interests represented in 
"personality in public securities," "personality invested in lands for spec- 
ulation," "personality in the form of money loaned at interest," "per- 
sonality in mercantile, manufacturing, and shipping lines" and "person- 
ality in slaves." The remaining chapters treat of the political doctrines 
of the "framers" and the process of ratification. Professor Beard states 
frankly that his study is fragmentary, but he has unquestionably made 
available to students a body of facts that must be taken into account by 
anyone desiring to understand the making of our constitution. 



